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ot THOUGH it is ſome time ſince the following 
laue was delivered; at the ſolicitation of ſome 
of my friends, [ have conſented to publiſh it, ſince 


the purpoſe /till continues in force, for which it was 
chiefly delivered; that of impreſſing on the minds of 


our citizens the importance both of the ſtudy of natu- 


ral hiftor y, and the poſſeſſion of a Muſeum. Liberty 


has been taken to make uſe of the ideas, and in ſome 
inſtances, the expreſſions of authors on natural hiſto- 


ry, which were thought unneceſſary, particularly to 


notice, as it was not originally intended for publica- 
tion—and indeed in detailing paſt diſcoveries and 


obſervations it was inevitable; the chief merit which 
Tlay claim to in this and the Lectures in ſucceſſion 
to it, is, that ] have not been chained to any ſyſtem 


nor author, but from fifteen years attention to the 
ſubje, have made ſome diſcoveries in natural Hiſto- 
ry, and found facts ta. prove the errors of ſome aus 
thors who havetreated of it. Natural hiſtory has hi- 


therto had but few votaries—now it occupres the more 


ſerious attention of men of leiſure and ſcience ; and 
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it is only in the collection of facts from actual obſer. 
vation, that juſt ideas and a proper ſyſtem can be 
formed of f important a ſcience. The moſt perfect 


to my comp rehenfron'is that Linnæus, thaugh form. 


ed as it was in the midſt of error and confuſion : it 
is. the mo/# Jemple and comprehenſive ; and ſubſeqent 
refmnements have only refined away the utility of it, 
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W ARMED by a zeal to hs uſeful 


to mankind (perhaps far exceeding my abilities) 
Jam prompted to undertake a taſk abounding 


with difficulties, anxiety and labour—particu- 


larly ſo, as I have to lament the want of an 
earlier attendance to ſo important a ſtudy—am 
not accuſtomed to public ſpeaking, and at an 
advanced ſtage of lite, deprived of 9 05 arti- 
culation. 


I therefore expect the indulgence of a liberal 
audience while I endeavour to delineate a ſci- 
ence, the favorite purfuit of my declining years, 


a ſcience comprehending all nature! 


O THov ! whoſe works proclaim thee good 
and wiſe, the moſt. minute of which diſplay the 
finger 
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finger of an omnipotent author; grant to oN 


of thy works, ſtrength to declare the praiſe of 
ALL! e 


What more pleaſing proſpect can be opened 
to our view than the boundleſs field of nature? 
not only comprehending the inhabitants of earth, 
ſea, and air; but earth, ſea and air themſelves 


preſenting an inexhauſtible fund for amuſing 


and uſeful enquiry. 


The comfort, happineſs and ſupport of all 


ranks, depend upon their knowledge of nature, 
In the early periods of ſociety, man was com- 
pelled more by neceſſity than mere amuſement 
to inveſtigate the qualities of thoſe objects which 
a munificent author had opened to his view— 
That neceſſity taught him how to feed, clothe 
and ſhelter himſelf from the inclemencies of the 
weather; and tho' her calls of neceſſity are now 
much weakened, who will deny that the condi- 
tion of man may not, by a {till cloſer and more 
extenſive inveſtigation, be conſiderably improv- 
ed. 


No one therefore need bluſh at having ranked 
among his earneſt purſuits, the ſtudy of a ſcience, 
; whole 


NE 
of 
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«hoſe truths ſo immediately intereſt him and 


contain the ſtrongeſt evidence of an exiſting 


all perfect and omnipotent author, even from 


the ſmalleſt ſurvey; but when minutely examin- 
ed, when extenſively ſurveyed, how wonderful 


how ſublime are our ideas of the Deity ! 


The injunction given to Adam to name the 
works of creation, implied a neceſſity to become 
acquainted with thoſe works, 1 in order to name 
and characteriſe them, without confuſion. Let 
this early ordinance extend to us, and teach us, 
not only their names and uſes but their cauſe; 
for I am bold to ſay that every one who really 


delights in the contemplation of nature 8 be 


rirtuous.—Thoſe 


es Whom nature's works can "BS with God himſelf 
Hold converſe ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions, act upon his plan; 
And form to his the reliſh of their ſouls.” 75 
4 


Revealed religion commands our attention 


to the practice of moral duties; and her in- 


junction gains tenfold influence, when all nature 
enforces our attention to them, if we would not 
be ſurpaſſed by thoſe animals which we often 


think 
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think beneath us—How weak, how poor, how 
contemptible, muſt that human creature be, 
who, deſtitute of virtue, will neither learn from 
man, nor the animals around him, the proper 
exerciſe of his faculties. 


Pope only imitated the voice of nature, when | 


he adviſed man to £ 
| | ful 
« Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; ſou: 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; Tat! 
hne art of building from the bee receive; atte 
Learn from the mole to plow, the worm to weave; tha 
Learn from the little nautilus to fail, | of t 
Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale.” | 
Example is the moſt powerful inſtructer, and voi 
it is to be wiſhed that our divines would more a la 
generally inforce their obſervations on the duties abl 
of man, by inſtances of propriety, I may ſay poi 
virtue, from among the brute creation. as 
ee wh 
Whenever they are introduced univerſal 1a- WW wh 
tisfackion 18 obſerved and if- more attended to, by 
a novel and beneficial field is opened for the ad- we 
vancement of happineſs and the diſplay of ta- ing 
lents. Hence would this important truth be thi 


more 


eld; 


and 
nore 
uties 


| ſay 


1 fa- 
d to, 
> ad- 
F ta- 
h be 
more 


more generally. rergived.; that the world is deſ- 


tined to manifeſt the glory of the Creator, and 


that man is juſt in a ſituation to be the interpre- 
ter and publiſher of the divine wiſdom; for, i in- 


3 deed he who knows it not from obſervation on 


nature, can ſcarcely learn it from another ſource. 


A taſte for natural enquiries is not only uſe- 


ful in the higheſt degree, but a neverfailing 
ſource of the moſt exalted enjoyment; a more 
rational pleaſure cannot poſſibly occupy the 
attention or captivate the affections of mankind, 


than that which ariſes from a due conſideration 


of the works of nature. 


The pains, evils and uneaſineſs which una- 
voĩdably occur in life, muſt be tempered with 
a large portion of pleaſure to render them toler- 
able—and it is in the power of the naturaliſt to 


point out the moſt exalted of pleatures as well 


as the moſt innocent and advantageous: For 
what uſe would the fun diſplay its beams ? for 
what uſe would this ſpacious world be furniſhed 
by the great and bountiful Author of Nature, 
were there no rational beings capable of admir- 


ing and turning them to their advantage for 


this enjoyment, our ſenſes, the inlets to know- 
ledge, are beſtowed upon us. 
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Frequent contemplations of the magnificence, 
beauty, regularity, proportion and utility in the W. 
works of creation, cannot but im preſs the minds © 
of men, not only with ideas of wonder, admi. Th 
ration, and gratitude ; but induce the moſt W. 
cheerful acquieſcence in the diſpenſations of a W. 
wiſe providence. To him who confiders not this Ca 
as the end of knowledge, the voice of nature Th 
ſpeaks in vain, and all his wiſdom is but mad- « 
nets. = Th 
| | | | Ex 
When we are convinced that the laws of the Fre 
omniſcient, are unchangeable and admit of no Th 
| improvement, we may admire,—adore,—and bo 
0 

55 happy. 1 
Is 

Thompſon, the delighted and een Pupit of 
of nature, thus exclaims— Wi 
W. 

n | 05 | Or: 

« How wond'rous is this ſcene ! where all is form'd "= 


With number, weight, and meaſure ! all deſigned 
For ſome great end! where not alone the plant 
Of ſtately growth ; the herb of glorious hue In 


Or food-full ſubſtance : not the labouring ſteed ; eivil 
The herd, and flock, that feed us; not the mine VER 
That yields us ſtores for elegance and uſe ; 

The ſea that loads our table; and conveys , ape 


The winderer man from clime to clime ; with all Vith 
Thoſe rolling ſpheres, that from on high ſhed down | 
3 Their 
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heir kindly influence; not THESE ALONE, 
Which ſtrike ev'n eyes incurious; but each moſs, 
Fach ſhell, each crawling inſect, holds a rank 


Important in the plan of him who farm'd 


This ſcale of beings; holds a rank, which loſt 


Would break the chain and leave behind a gap 


Which nature's ſelf would rue. Almighty Being, 


Cauſe and ſupport of all things, can I view 


Theſe objects of my wonder, can I feel 


Theſe fine ſenſations, and not think of thee ? 
Thou who doſt thro? th* eternal round of time, 


Doſt thro? th? immenſity of ſpace alone 


Exiſt, ſhalt thou alone excluded be 
From this thy univerſe ? ſhall feeble man 
Think it beneath his proud philoſophy 


"To call for thy aſſiſtance, and pretend 


To frame a world, who cannot frame a clod ;— 


Not to know thee, is not to know ourſelves— 


Is to know nothing—nothing worth the care 
Of man's exalted ſpirit—all becomes, 
Without thy ray divine, one dreary gloom, 
Where lurk the monſters of fantaſtic brains, 
Order bereft of thought, uncausꝰd effects, 


Fate freely acting, and unerring chance.“ 


In the progreſs of ſociety from a rude to a 
eivilized ſtate, the knowledge and domeſtica- 
tion of animals, have always been deemed an 
important ra in its hiſtory, and have operated 

With decifve influence on the condition of man. 
Without 
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Without the miniſtry of animals, his opera. 
tions on nature around him are extremely feeble 
and limited; many of thoſe animals being ſupe. 
rior to him in ſize, courage and ſtrength. 


If from the miniſtry of quadrupedes, man 
derives his moſt conſiderable affiſtance; to the 
feathered race he is indebted for ſome of his 
moſt innocent enzoyments—among them he has 
friends of zealous and ſteady attachment, and 
few enemies of any force or inveteracy—The 
water ſupplies him with a delicious variety in 
his repaſts; the vegetable world affords him | 
the moſt wholeſome ſupport—and the mineral 
kingdom enables him to bring all the reſt to his 
ſubjection. 


Natural hiſtory is not only intereſting to the 
individual, it ought to become a NATIONAL. oug 
CONCERN, ſince it is a NATIONAL GOOD, WW that 
— of this, agriculture, as it is the moſt important catic 
occupation, affords the moſt ſtriking proof. kno 


The farmer ought to know the characteriſtic I real 
properties of thoſe tame animals in his uſe, to 

derive proper advantage from them, and to \ 
know whether other animals might not be kt 
N e brought 
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ETa 4 
eble 
pe- 


brought into ſubjection to ſupply their place 
with advantage —and how to procure and ſup- 
port them: He ought to know the qualities of 
the ſoil which he cultivates and the means of 
managing and improving it. The nature of the 
grain which he raiſes; and whether there are not 
others which he might introduce with greater 
profit z whether his land contains ſubſtances 
ſuitable to manure and meliorate the foil ; and 
| whether it contains foſils, ſuch as turf or coal, 
&c. fit for fuel, in order to ſave his timber; or 
minerals uſeful in the mechanic arts. 


man 
the 

his 
has 
and 
The 
y 1n 
him 
eral 


He ought to know what reptiles beſt aid and 
) his 


protect the fruit of his labour, and not through 
ignorance deſtroy ſuch as feed on animals more 


the 
[AL ought to cheriſh—but, as it is to be lamented 
cation; ſo it is to be hoped that when the 
knowledge of our favorite ſcience ſhall be more 
extended, man ſhall not merit this ſtigma on his 
| reaſon. LS 


Why is it ſo? Whence theſe antipathies !— 


B | the 


deſtructive of his grain and fruits; nor ridicu- 
louſly poſſeſs antipathies to thoſe which he 


| that man receives theſe as part of his early edu- 


—ͤ.— . — <p ni I ABI th — — 


ls there any being ugly or hateful in the eyes of 
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the Creator? This is a ſerious queſtion and int. 
portant to our happineſs in many reſpects. 


Never ſhall I forget my diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tions, when a naturaliſt, my friend, demanded 
of me, why I called a toad, ugly? — My con- 
ſcience inſtantly ſmote me for preſuming to de. 
preciate the works of Divine Wiſdom ; and 
from that moment became convinced, that every 
thing is beautiful in its kind; and I have now a 


continual pleaſure in the contemplation of many 


things which once appeared RD. and ter- 
rible to me. 


5 The farmer ought to know that ſnakes feed 
on field mice and moles, which would other- 
wiſe deſtroy whole fields of corn; and that thoſe 
birds which pick and appear to injure the trees, 
there find innumerable worms and beetles, 
which, left to commit their ravages, would 
ſap and deſtroy whole orchards of the beſt fruit. 
Nature is perfect in all her works, nor is there 
any thing made in vain; and it is our duty to 
ſtudy her ways, in order that we may know 
what is meant for our particular benefit. 


Io the merchant, the ſtudy of nature is ſcarce- 
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y leſs intereſting, whoſe trafic lies altogether in 


materials either raw from the ſtores of nature or 
wrought by the hand of ingenious art. Had the 
operations of the filk worm never been examin- 
ed, how could men have availed themſelves of 
the labour of an inſect that adminiſters ſo pro- 
fuſely to our luxuries and wants? It was not to 
the unobſerving it firſt occurred, that the pro- 
duce of that animal's labour might be convert- 
ed into a conſiderable article of commerce, and 
might give uſe to many arts; and afford ſub- 
fitence to many thouſands of manufacturers: 
In the ſame manner, wax and honey enter into 
the article of commerce, and add to our enjoy- 
ments. 


It cannot therefore be denied that they were 
not profitably employed, who firſt obſerved 
the induſtry of the bee ; who brought it from 


its native woods, introduced it into our gardens, 


and by domeſticating it there, have rendered 
The Chaneſe, it is ſaid, 
avail themſelves of the labours of certain inſeQs, 
in procuring a rich dye; and from a ſpecies of 
winged ant, an excellent varniſh. _ 


The mechanic ought to poſſeſs an accurate 
knowledge 
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knowledge of many of the qualities of thoſe ma. 
| terials with which his art is connected — En. 


quiries into theſe may extend improvements in 
thoſe arts, and even introduce others, highly 


conducive to the comforts and conveniencies 
of lite. | | 


- In ſhort, what ſcience or profeſſion ts not 
benefited by a knowledge of the works of na- 


ture! 


The Swediſh government did not diſdain to 
aſk the aid of Linnzus; and his advice, found- 
ed on his knowledge of natural hiſtory, ſaved 


their ſhipping from deſtruction. The very ſi- 


news of government are made ſtrong by a dit- 


fuſed knowledge of this ſcience—of this, agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, religion, are : ſtrikung 
evidences. 


Nature is ſilent only to thoſe who know not 


how to interrogate her—to the man of inquiſi- 
tive mind ſhe offers ample inſtruction, with re- 


gard to the rank he holds in the ſcale of creation; 
to the materials of his enjoyment, and ta the 
number and variety of thoſe creatures which he 
is deſtined to govern; and while ſhe thus dil 


plays, 
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plays before him the extent of his obligations, 


to whom he owes them. 


and dreary that any of its inhabitants need pe- 
riſn with hunger, if acquainted with its produc. 


perfection; whilſt others, not deduced from this 


then, by directing our inquiſitive ſpirit to the 
works of nature. How much more harmleſs 
and agreeable this enjoyment of a vacant hour, 
than in the too common, practices of 1dleneſs, 


ran curioſity and flander—the greateſt evils of 
lociety. 


| Men of a ſtudious and ſedentary life in ſearch- 
ing for an agreeable relaxation to their minds, 
pay a neceſſary condeſcenſion to the weakneſs 


of human nature—Theſe, amid the inhabitants 


of the grove, may innocently beguile the dream 
of life, and find an uſeful relaxation from the 


ſeverity of wiſdom But to the muſician, poet, 


painter 


ſhe alſo leads him to a knowledge of that being, 
No land is ſo barren 


tions and their uſe—it is from this acquaintance 
that all rural and domeſtic economy, founded on. 
| the knowledge of nature, riſes to the higheſt 


ſcience, are involved in innumerable difficulties. - 


How delightfully may the leiſure of a coun- 
try life be enjoyed, inſtead of finding it a bur- 
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painter and ſculptor, whoſe delightful arts give 


TI 
a kind of ſecond exiſtence to nature, is it pecu. Ml deſti 
liarly important to be acquainted with the beau. Wl cann 
ties of their model. arou! 
. e anus of B 
The field of natural hiſtory is almoſt bound. tat 
leſs; is a ſcience ſo copious, affording ſuch a nat 
variety of ſtudies, that whatever may be the par. in 
ticular talents of the individual, he will here find “ his 
abundant matter to exerciſe his genius—But to 
perſons, whoſe ſituations in life, leave them with. Bu 
out the neceſſity of employment for a conſidera. Mlneral 
ble part of their waking hours; who ſuffer that and tl 
ennui—that dejection of ſpirits, from which, to Ned an 
relieve themſelves, they too often have recourſe Ngainec 
to habits, the fore-runners of vice and miſery, {has it 
it is of inexpreſſible benefit! deſire 
5 | VHP and p. 
Oh! could they be induced to taſte the ſweets | 
reſulting from reflections on the riſe, progreſs MW The 
and qualities of natural objects, whether animate ¶tory t 
or inanimate, which they occaſionally meet with Neelebr 
in the earth, air, or water—ſo far would they {infinit, 
be from defiring to kill their time, that they Nef my 
would have full enjoyment for every moment of 7 
; * point 6 


The 
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The world is a muſeum in which all men are 
deſtined to be employed and amuſed, and they 
au- cannot be too much intereſted in the objects 
around them. Goldſmith the elegant imitator 
of Buffon, ſays The mere uninformed ſpec- 
« tator paſſes on in gloomy ſolitude ; while the 


* naturalift in every plant, in every inſect, and 
par. in every pebble, finds ſomething to entertain 
find “ his curioſity and excite his ſpeculation.” 


neral view may be had of ſo extenſive a ſubject, 


„ to Ned and ſtudied, leaf by leaf, and a knowledge 
urſe Neained of the character which the great Creator 
ſery, bas ſtamped on each being without this, our 


deſire would very ſoon be arreſted by e 
and perplexity. 


* 7 
The credit of having firſt given natural hiſ- 


grels 
mate ſtory the form of ſyſtem, is juſtly given to the 
with eelebrated Linnæus of Sweden; to whom I am 


nfinitely indebted for the preſent arrangement 
of my Muſeum. 


1 have long wiſhed to be in a ſituation to 
point out to others, the various beauties which 
have 


But it is only by order and ſyſtem that a ge- 


and that the great book of nature may be open- 
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have delighted me while in the purſuit of my 
unremitted labours for years; with the viey 
of eſtabliſhing a PuBLic Musgu n. 


The longeſt life is too ſhort to accompliſh 
the work I had undertaken; and foreſeeing the 
riſk, that my labours might be loſt, I have hal. 
tened to put all I have been able to collect in. 
to ſuch good preſervation, as to inſure their 
duration; and, by their arrangement, enabl: 
me to begin a courſe of lectures; which if! 
can accompliſh, will infallibly ſtamp the propet 
value on the treaſures of a muſeum. But 
knowing the difficult taſk which a lecturer has 
of profitably entertaining a number of pupils 
of various diſpoſition, genius, and talents, | 
enter on it with the greateſt diffidence : Hoy 
well it may be executed, ſome tew lectures 
will Getermine; 


I have never had an opportunity of being pre- 
ſent at ſuch lectures; nor have had the advan- 
tage of peruſing but a few books, on this ſubject 
therefore at leaſt the arrangement of my lec. 
tures will be original; and I promiſe the friends 
of this pleaſing ſtudy, that diligence ſhall not 
de wanting to procure the beſt means of infor. 
. mation 
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mation in my power, to enable the friends of 
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ſcience; who may favor me with their Prelence, 


properly to know the'« character of each fübject; 
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by pointing out the ingenious rules « of art, ob- 


„„ 


ſerved for the ſake of diſtinction. I ſhalt ule my 
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exph lode error. 


y { r 


Fince many of my audience 477 not { know 
under what difficulties I have formec uſeun 


8 2 3971 


permit me here to give a conciſe account of 


its riſe and progreſs. In ſpeaking for a moment | 


of myſelf, I hope I ſhall not t be accuſed of the 
_ Yanity of contin. 


- Now 2 number of years, I followed. the pro- 


8 of a portrait painter; and by the labours 


of my pencil alone, ſupported a large family, 
and might have acquired a fortune; but, like 
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many others of my countrymen, was more ac- 


tive for the public erte chan ſolicitous of ac 


wiring wealth. . 1 5 & 5 


At . 1 ung it ablelutely neceſſary to 
determine, whether to continue my political ca- 
reer, or leave it for the more peaceful ſtudies of 
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the. ine arts: When the! merit of each was put 
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in x the a NG peaceful muſe” See 
El. * political warfare—and ſince that period 1 have 
| | ah been ſcarcely ſo much a as A common obſerver of 
8 | the political world... a e 


3 


17 


a the walks o pubic like, Toon Folia 
leiſure ; and began to paint a collection of the 
Ul | | ports of charaQers diſtinguiſhed i in the Ame. 
+ rin revolution—which may now v juſtly be con. 
„ ſidered: a valuable © one. e en 
7 often view it t with” 2. plein pain, as it 
=_- * brings to my memory the agreeable converſe of 
| a Randolph, a Laurens, a Waſhington, a Green; 
the philoſophic Franklin and Rittenhouſe; and 
of the hair-breadth eſcapes of Decalb, Paul Jones, 
and Wayne, and the meritorious exertions and 
 fervices of many « others dees, in thoſe mo. 
numental tablets. I 3 e ee HIT 
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eit i 11 1 retutit to thi bea 
Having made ſome progreſs in the portraits of 
thoſe Worthies— N friend Col. Ramſey ſuggelt- 
ed the idea of amuſing the public ecurioſity by 
putting into one corner of my pi ure. galler, 
me bones of the*mathcth,” the enormous non. 


 "Joleript of Americs, Vis: Pittcrlon . 15 N 


lery, 
non. 


Nene. 12 


of Mathematics in our Univyerſity) encouraged 


che plan, and preſented me with the firſt article, 
a curious fiſh of our weſtern waters, with which 
to beg my Muſeum. 


From fo 0! a ae aroſe. a fabrick, 
which i in ſome ature day. may be an honor to 
America. | 

Little did I 5 5 know of the labour I was 
bringing on theſe ſhoulders. — Tho? I was called 
mad and cautioned to beware of the gulph into 
which many others of greater merit had fallen, 


—neglect and poverty, —yet ſo irriſiſtably bewitch- 


ing is the thirſt of knowledge in the ſcience of 
nature that neithe the want of funds, nor lei- 
ſure from other 8 8 could damp my 


ardour, tho? A thoulagd diculice roſe. i in fuc⸗ 
ceſſion. 


Foreigners are ſurpriſed to hear this is the 
work of an individual, unſupported by public 


bodies! yet it is a fact, which in future will 


ſcarcely be credited, that ncither 60 the govern- 
ment of the United. States, the /tate of Pennſylua- 
na, nor any other /tate am I under the leaſt obli- 


gation for the preſent appearance of the M. uſeum. 
To individuals only, can I fay 1 am indebted-— 


for 
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for Whole numerous donatiolis r an ever be 
thankful. (NS 


Curioſities which are accidentally” atquited 
cannot be better diſpoſed of than by putting them 
into a rap tory for the public inſpection, where 
they may become immenſely uſeful to thouſands; 
otherwiſe, however valued at firſt, they are com- 
monly ſhewn only to a few friends—the novelty 
Ader and they ar are : "oh, or ſent, : as many have 


OOTY 


quainta 
ollow 
ble” rex 


this nature, is a ſufficient Tessa of their i impor- 
tance; where they are often the nurſeries of the 
greateſt ſcientific characters. It is to the Muſe- 
um of a country, that travellers, after their 
more local and characteriſtic enquiries, ſhould 
ſedulouſty attend, in order to gain correct infor- 
mation on ſome of its moſt important peculiari- 
ties. Knowledge thus collected might often be 
the ſource of infinite benefit to their country- 


Ther 
he cou 
belong 
niver 


men. But in order that the benefit r may be ccr- WM Nat: 
tain, every raveller ſhould be acquainted with Norticu 
the products of his own, to enable him to en- rofeſſ 
quire after\and diſtinguiſh the peculiarities of {Wiritain 


chools 
upon. 


other countries ; and ſhould particularly be ac- 


dune with Je kind of 0 Ven, by which to 
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ze rect thoſe ehquiries; for it is only by method 
collecking and ſtoring our ideas, when à mul - 
plieity is preſented to us; that the knowledge 


ed rthem is retained and rendered of ſervice; 


re How often have 1 been ſurpriſed, in my Mu- 
s; am, to obſerve mültitudes of my fellow citi- 
n- ens not even acquainted with the moſt» com- 
ty oon and valuable productions of our couhtry! 
Ve ; | 


If the labours attending y Mufeum will have 
he effect of making general this neceſſary ac- 


or- haintance, in remarking the benefit which muſt 
he 


ſe- le reward. 
114 There publicly, ati with earneſtneſs, ſolicit 


belonging to this honorable inſtitution, the 


be e of an 

y. en e 
er- Natural hiſtory, is a branch of ſcience which 
1th oerticularly falls under the juriſdiction of our 


Britain and America but little attended to in 
chools for the inſtruction of youth, yet it is one 


ollow to the public, I ſhall feel no inconſidera- 


he countenance and aid of the ſeveral profeſſors, 


xofeſſors of Philofophy; and although both in 


Io! the moſt N ſtudies to be inſiſted 
upon. Ty „„ 
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„Hate, where the tender minds * youth re. 
cciye their firſt, and ſtrongeſt, bias—where they 
re taught to be wiſe, virtuous and happy—ſuch 
an impreſſion muſt have very great influence on 
their ſucceeding habits. 

It is in the important and honorable office of 
paſtors, teachers and profeſſors, each in theit 


reſpective modes of diffuſing knowledge, that WF momi 
we mult confide, for forming the minds of riſing not ! 
generations. May they, in the purſuit of their I lead 
arduous n meet With ſucceſs, honor and and e 
reward. 3 | the : 
. An attempted to explain the nature 11 
of the ſubje& which is to be the ground-work i A 
of my future lectures, with a deſire to impreh Milf ever f 
on the minds of my fellow citizens a juſt idea a kind. 
its importance, with the pleaſing hope, that Wl ERS 
my exertions, if not immediately, may ultimately N of ac 
tend to the PUBLIC GOOD ;— - and 
Permit me to conclude this addreſs with a I ject, 
fav! lines of PRO fon: ns ona and thro! 

| Enfield. . | of na 
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v the moſt Wera the moft no, | 
the happieſt, and what probably will Be the Hit 
fuccefefal ela for a man ift ey Circutf.- 


ties," Is dhe! idy 1 65 nature; and | therefore 


$1; r 


ſhould be Auen else Ai Who have 
the means of applying to theſe inſtructive and 
comfortable purſuits. Every man finds vacant 


moments from his ordinary buſineſs! Which Kan- 


not be better filled than by ſuch attentions as 
lead to the improvement of his underſtanding 
and elevate his mind to admire more and more, 
the aſtoniſhing works of the pans WH thus 
is real Nag befriended. e eee 
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ever tends to the ſecurity and comfort of man- 


kind, depend upon the knowledge of the POW- 


ERS OF NATURE; and the only poſſible way 


of acquiring and increaſing the conveniences 


and comforts of life, of guarding againſt i incon- | 


veniences and. vexations, to which all are ſub- 
jet, and of enlarging the powers of man, is 


through a further TRICE with the . 5 


H nature.“ | EY © mee 4 e * 


Doctor Enfield, in a diſcourſe on the works 
„„ e | of 


2 erpafen Ke. 5 


of God,, makes philoſophy and. religion con. 
bine to exalt.the character pf the Creator ; an 
he concludes with exhartipg. Jou, to ſtudy the 

works of nature for Thighen purpoſe than merely 


to, furniſh, vou with an amuſing .employmen 
for your, leinire hours, or. with e of, enter. 


= * — — — — , 


ning; conmerlanen 


l To. 


Ink philaſophy ala 20g 10 the - of 
religion ;. C0 contemplate the ghiects and produc. 
tions, of. nature as, the, great. and marvelous 
works of Almighty. God; Let. t the,contempl:- 
; tion confirm. Jour, faith in his. being, and pro 
 vidence, exalt your conceptions, of his natur, 
and lead you to look up to him without ſuper. 
ſtitious terror; and approach bim without fr 
. natical familia rity. or, myſtical enthuſiaſm j but 
at all times you. will. dene, ſpeak of hin, 
and adore and e 3 im vid Feveernc: a 
the t 2 ty 1 
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